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Pre PRESENT CHAOS IN URBAN LIFE IS A- PRODUCT OF 
THE SOCIAL ORDER THAT CATERS TO THE NEED OF A 
CHOSEN FEW, IN SUCH A SOCIETY THE HOUSING 
SHORTAGE TS NOT ACCIDENT: IT°IS A NECESSARY 
INSTITUTION; AND IT CAN BE ABOLISHED TOGETHER 
WITH ALL ITS TLL-EFFECTS ON HEALTH ETC ONLY IF 
WHOL ® SOCTAL ORDER Re DSM WE Cre SPRINGS IS 


FUNDAMENTALLY REFASHIONED o's. © °8 © 00 0 


(rescttlement, housing programmes etc for the 
poor) ios DEPICT THE HOLLOWNESS OF THE 

PHILANTHROPHIC APPROACH TO HOUSING, AND THAT 
THE RPASIS OF HUMAM SETTLEMENTS AND WELFAR® IS 
NOT PITY AND COMPASSION = BUT THE PRINCIPLE 


OF -BOUAT RIGHTS-AND OPPORTUNITIES Ue sts ees ek 


('The Housing Question', F Engels; 1962) 
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FOREWORD 


The pattern and processes of .slumming of our cities 
cannot be analysed without an understanding of the 
patterns and processes of urbanisation since slums 
are a corallary of urban and metropolitan development 
in the given social and political framework. There 
is no dearth of studies on slums in India and 
elsewhere. But the description of the phenomenon of 
slums emerging from available studies is analagous 

to the description of the elephant by the proverbial 
blindmen. | | 


While slums in the. context of urban living are charged 
with the responsibility of creating @ variety of 
problems associated with public health, crime and 
aesthetics, it is also apparent that slums themselves 
are a conseguence of larger maladies of social 

order and inequalities, However, when slums are 
analysed within the fromework of urban planning and 
slum clearance Boards, the tendensy is to view slums 
in a physical context and as a neighbourhood problem, 
In other words, one finds ones’ attention largely 
directed towards slume-created problems rather than 
plimeclLonting Tacrars, (“Tne Srlorcs at Tancing-da 
solution to the slum problem, therefore, have been 


grossly inadequate. 


‘While growth of slums is considered an undesirable 
process, there are certain quarters in academics and 
planning which consider slums -s a’solution at least 
to the urban housing problem = a spontaneous solution 
by those people who are kept out of the ambit of urban 
planning. Solutions to the slum problem will 
essentially depend upon whether we perceive slum 

ag a problem of the non-slum population or of 
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the slum-popul2tion, The former perception which has 
its Poote dn middle class standards and attitudes leads 
us to negative responses. Even the recent suggestions 
that the sluths would be relocated outside the city 
limits is impractical/for a variety of reasons 
including the Fact that it would not t7ke long for 

the city sprawl to engulf them, 


The magnitude of the problém in this infant metropolis 
of Bengclore is nowhere near that of older metropolitan 
cities such as Bombay, Calcutta and Medras. Thus, 
there is no crisis facing us so far as slums are 
concemed, and this is the rezson Ahat we can and 
shoyg_d develop objective and comprehensive policy 


On  Sstomns:. 


The demand. for low income/low status occupations in 

a metropolitan economy supported by the release of 
surplus labour in the, underdeveloped rurcl hinterland 
sustrins and accelerzttes he growth of slums, Within 
the metropolis there is an occupational relationship 
between non-slum/-and slum population... As a result . 
the slums are iv.terspersed with residential localities 
a..d commercial areas, which employ the bulk of the 
workforce living in slums. /The location of slums 

in an intra-metropolitan context is therefore 

Mince ie@iad.; ) wWilLbin. thts tonstraint the .least-lavaple 


sites are eticroached upon by the slum dwellers. 


While searching for a policy, we may consider the 
following $< “the growth) of slums in Bangalore as 


elsewhere is directly related. to the gowth of non- 


slum 


men 


population, We cannot therefore have a policy 

of decelerating slum Growth without corresponding 
deceleratios, of non=-Sium population growth, Even 

if city growth is; reéluced considerably, beceuse of ' 
backkcg of construczion activities, the youthrul- 


ness of slum populé:tion and low slum-to-non-slum 
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population would continue to grow. Towards finding a ~ 
pragmatic policy on slums we may posit the following, ::; 
Firstly, slums should not be made a political entity 
GHSEi1 ¢ encourrged at the “advent of elections and 

demolished ed in between oR RnR Since every political 
party swears by the poor, a consensus.on basic 


Raceeals should be evolved, ee tne = slum 
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This monograph brought out by KKNSS on the occsssion 


of their Second State-level Slumdwellers! Convention 


has very clearly demonstrated the complexity of the 


problems facing urban poor on the one hand and the 
gross insedequacy of. polivy.fremework on;,the’ other, 
It is hoped that this monogreph would be well 
cireylated, particularly among the non=-slum 
population, The analysis presented in the onan 
warrants serious consideration o£ the governments, 


intellectuals ad the general public. 


December 20, 1987. H RAMACHANDRAN 


tmASstituce. ror Social 
ard Economic Change 
Bangalore. 
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Today is marked by the most tremendous advancements in the 
Field of science and technology culminating in multi-million 
rupee projects like picnics into the spyce, nuclear plants 
etc; however, the vast mass of humanity is deprived of 

proper shelter and food. This deprivation is ever increasing. 
Our attempts to find solutions for this problem; has 


remained palliatives. 


Let us look at the whole problem of urbanisation and 
the plight of slum dwellers in this way. Our cities are 
over=crowded, and overcrowding is not as much due to the 
natural increase in city population as due to the 
migration from rural areas and small towns where proper 
means of livelihood are not simply available. In the 
cities which absorb these micrants the housing activity 
is subjected to the market mechanism. Housing entrepre— 2% 
neurs therefore do not. build for the poor, as the poor 
cannot pay any rent determined by the market, A large 
section of the city/town population thus are expelled 
Promecie Olt of Nnousing activity, » These people have 
Ao Other way thay to slecy in -thevstrects or live-in 


slums, threatened by insecurity and impermanency, 


It is clear that the problem of housing (and that off-- cL 
slum dwellers) is the inevitable consequence of a set up 
which treats housing as a commodity. In such a set up 
solutions like clearing a fete oF building a few 
tenements for the slum dwellers will not solve the 
problem. These solutions unhesitatingly take the 


existing social set up for granted, (Desai & Pillai). 


fees whe Sey Pyar lee iag, 


The Sanghatane which was started with the primary 
objective of educating and org-nising slumdwellers to 
struggle for their rights, a right place and dimity in 
the society will be completing five years during the 
end-of this month. Through its sustained efforts. and 
sctruggies the Sanghatéene is able to project the 

Bee and demands of slumdwellers at v>rious forums in 
a new perspective. - Further, we have also spread into 
thirteen districts of the State, It has taken a number 
of issues in the districts, 


. 
~ 


At this Sce¢ond Stete Level Convention, the sSanghét aie twill 
highlight the issues of various Gistricts and focus on 
various legislbations’ pertaining to their welfare, 


nousing: eta. 


This. small doeument veiterates KKNSS's earlier analysis, 
demands and suggestions that would lecd to creation of 
structures and systems in housing the urban poor, 


especially the slum dwellers in the State of Karnataka, 


We have drawn data/infomnation from v2rious sources? 
substantial data pertains to.Bongalore as these were 
easily avoilable. Wo hope’ thet “this ‘simple: analysis 
and suggestions will provide a valuable fromework. that 
BenAere Mig ~aune helprul as thseyopondsr over the 
problems faced by the. slum dwellers in various settings. 


Pinally we have to; ask ourselves): can we ‘solve the 
enantio 


cheer tte he 


housing problem in isolation; if SO under what 


inane ~ 


conditions cf production and Ween apis lege 


housing to be treated as a commodity in the Cclutghes 
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of the market mechanism, ‘ora social need «to: be 
oy i eaiaanatatcaraee 


Getermined by ‘the welfare State recast! ting its 


Orson ties wi mavour or the, poor 'z 


Bangalore 560 030, N P Samy 
December 20, 1987. 


A systematic study of the urban landscape of Karnataka 
would mirror the contradictions, evils and ills of the 
present Indian society, namely economic and social 
disparities, increasing deprivation of resources and 
alienation of the mass of people. Though much hasbeen 
said or written about the haphazard, lopsided, un- 
balanced and uneven growth of the cities in Karnataka, 
particularly Bangalore, this brief paper attempts to 
provide :- | 


1. An insight into the structures of the cities/towns 


in Karnataka, its dynamics, pattems of growth etc, 


2e it assess in brief the present demands of the urban 
poor which would ensure an acceptable quality of 
environment and reasonable standard of living 


leading to reduction in disparities; 


3. it aims to provide a perspective framework to 
everyone to understand the problems of the 
urban poor in Karnataka, and to plan for their 
growth and development which requires a great 
vision experimenting with alternative urban models 


and a sense of commitment, 


This paper isi divided: into three Sections. : Section one 
deals with the present urban scenario and the emerging 
trends in Kamrmataka; Section Two traces the goverm-~- 
mental efforts in solving on containing the problems 

of the poor a Later, appendix part, highlights: the 
constitutional validity of slum evictions and 


demolitions; Section Three. ,rovides various suggest-— 


ions leading 5b building up of structures and systems 


which would solve the problems of the urban poor. 
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SECTION ONE 


Urbanisation is the dominant trend in human settle- 
ments in every developing country. India is no 
exception to this global trend, despite the fact 
that a very large proportion of India's population 
live in rural areas. Urban population has grown 
from about 9 per cent in 1881 to about 24 per cent 
in 1981.- In absolute numbers the figures are 
Staggering. As per the 1981 Census there are 12 
cities which have a population of one million and 
above. 


Urbanisation in Karnataka 


Urban growth .in Karnataka is viewed with considerable 
alarm... Jhere-is: concern :that: this. State once: a 
symbol of "beauty, serenity, gardens, security and 
good life" is fast degenerating into a’ "chaotic con- 
glomeration of human beings living in a state of 


uncertainty, disintegration and without a sense of 


belonging". . The: concern is. very high in case of 8 


Karmetaka‘s Capital city -—-Bangalore, ~“Concerzs 
ateuvecLeder hOn a Hew ities the. “mechkanigal, autos 
matised life-style" that causes concern; for others, 
‘mass of migrants who are helpless and impotent" 
causes concern; there are others who are worried about 
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The above responses to the growth of cities and towns 
in Karnataka, particularly of Bangalore, is prompted 


by the "horrors" of urban life associated with 


"uncontrolled" proliferation of slums, hutments and 


squatter settlements. The result is that plans 
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are drawn to decongest the city by shifting a few 
industries or regularising migrant entry or "resette 
ling the urban poor" viz., Slumdwellers. One has 

to note that for the _city residents, the arrival of 
new migrants may mean a deterioration in the quality 
of Life but to the migrants it is the source of 
livelihood and survival. os 


é 


Here, one has to note that in earlier decades too 
Our Cities nad extensive slum areas, where conditions 
were dismal, but because more space was available, 
the poor stayed out of sight of the rung. rich 
classes. In recent years, the invisibility has faded 
and the slums, squatter settlements are "more visible", 
giving rise to some anxiety in the administrative 
circles, These anxieties, unfortunately, lead to 
false traits and irrelevant schemes. Much about this 
rater. » 
Karnataka has 17 cities with a population of over 
100,000, While Bangalore has a population of around 
35 lakhs (1986 estimates), all other cities have 
population varying from 5 lakhs to 1 lakh. A review 
of the growth rate of these 17 cities indicates a 
variation from 21 per cent to 76 per cent during the 
decade 1971-81. Six cities have had a growth rate 

in excess of 50 per cent. These are Bangalore, 
Gulbarga, Bellary, Davanagere, Raichur and Hospet. 

Of these six cities, industrialisation has been the 
Pause Lot orowth in the case of Bangalore. The pace 
of industrialisation in the other cities has not 

been very high. However, Bellary, Davanagere, 


® J 
Raichur and Hospet have grown due to various 
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other reasons and also due to the general growth 
Dettern. of the region. On the lower end o£f£.the 
scale we find cities like Mysore, Hubli, Dharwad 
and KGF., 


The reasons for urbanisationg are varied. Though 
it is now widely egreed that industrialisation 


triggers migration from rural areas’ and consequent 


urbanisation. Karnataka's experience possibly differs. 


some parts of the State also witnessed urbanisation 
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some examples where irrigation has been introduced 

and which have strengthened the existing urban centres. 
Toswtlbustrate. our argument we have two specific centres 
viz., Cauvery Basic (Mandya District) and Tungabhadra 


Basin (Raichurt-District). 


Mandya district, for exanple, Had the benefits of 
borrgeation trom early thirties,’ This has acceterated 
theo rate or growth of -poirutation- both 41m) unbanwand 
rural areas, as could .be/ seen from Table fio.: 3. 

The growth rate from 19041 to 1931 i.e. pre-irrigation 
days were very sluggish and when compared to the 

state average it was muca low... But once ixrigation 
was introduced the growrh gradually picked up and 
finally it exceeded the State average and the develop- 
ment of the region took place simultaneously. Now, 

it is nearly 50 years that irrigation has been, in 
vogue and the growth tailies more or less with State 
average. One of the canclusions that can be drawn 

is that urbanisation riced not come about only. through 
industrialisation;: urbér1 poor and urban poverty are 


a consequence of lopsicled developmental planning process. 
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. Table no, 2 


Percentage Distribution of Urban Population in Karnataka 


A A Se I 


Class of Towns 


year L if iit LV es 
1901 9.95 12.65 14.04 14.60 39.75 
1911 12-42 13.62 15.979 B07 Meiers. 
1921 18,53 15.33 9,54 Tae 51 22 R29 
a Ne ie a Soa 24,18 9,52 11.95 Ath ee 23.39 
1941 30,46 uty ea) 8.58 19°73 20.90 
1951 36.40 <2 6 BOS 13036 16.99 20.75 
1961 Foi ee eeeeay ies 15.95 19,50 8.04 
1971 0 eer eae 8.40 15.38 19.05 4,62 
1981 58.60 6.46. es De As ilee year Be! 2.87 
Source : Karmataka State Gazetteer, Pati ¢ 
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When the pre-irrigation and post-irrigation average 
decadal growth is. taken into account, we notice that 
Mandya which had only 10.83 per cent average growth 
rate in pre-irrigation period (1901-1931) had 316.6 
per cent (1931-1981) average during the post-irriga= 
tion period, The other towns in irrigated areas of 
the: district..also’ show high growth rate though - not 


as high as Mandya town, 


A similar and more striking example of recent years 
is found in the case of Raichur district where the 
Left Bank Canal of Tungabhadra Reservoir has provided 
irrigation. Gangavathy, Sindhanur and Manvi towns 
Wiitewoare “Vocgdted dn: the irrigated tracts have shown 
higher rate of growth in post-irrigation period when 
compared. to-Raichur and Koppal which are in. the £we 
ends of the irrigated tract have shown lesser growth 
rate and the difference between pre-irrigation and 


post—irrigation years less. 


An_important feature of urban Karnataka is its high 


<n nem 


rate of urban growth. Between 1961-81 from 5.2 mia ion 


cOeloA es net one persons.) im terms of cate of growth 
i percentage it increased from 18.26 in 1951-61 to 
50.65 in 1971-81 with a projected rate of above 60 
per cent in 1981-91 period. A major consequence of 
thas Devel lorurbanisation,. is the increasing propor- 
tion of widespréad poverty which is reflected inthe 
number of people living in slums and squatter settle- 


mente. 
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An interesting aspect of the pace of urbanisation is 
that till 1941, the urbanisation of districts like 
Shimoga, and to a lesser extent Kolar, was more rapid 
than that of Bangalore. Thus, till then the. sporadic 
industrialisation of the State's prime city - Bangalore- 
has limited impact. And yet from Bangalore's point 

of view, of much significance was the formation of 


Bangalore Corporation in 1949, 


Tnernew- Corporation; far the first time, brought 
Bangalore City and Cantonment under a single admini-- 


Sstrative unit. After around 140 years, the distinction 


between Bangalore City and Cantonment was sought to be 
legally removed. The new Corporation had an area of 
69 slo Sa. kms: The two Bangalores with differing 
occupational patterns, culture and languages etc, 

were merged... With the merger, the administration 
eased up and industrialisation became easier, It 

also threw several conflicts like language, culture 
etc. However, it was since then Bangalore moved faster 


and emerged as a prime, city... 


TiLl. £950 the seat..of administration -was Mysore and 
other towns like Shimoga were the main centres. ‘The 
old Cantonment area presented the remanants of the 
British administration with sprawling defence Complexes. 
Thus, Bangalore City area with other areas of erstwhile 
Mysore State was agro-based with no major industrial 
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BEADLE NO. 3 
Growth Rate of Urban Centres in Mandya and Raichur Districts 


Pre-irrigation % Post-irrigation % 


Mandya District 


a. Mandya LOS 35645 
by. . SR“ Paetna 8.86 i hs 
ce Maddur 6.36 a oe 
d. Pandavapura Lhe OCs eee 
e,  Malavalli 4.34 . 40.1 
mach Deo Ceree 

ae Ra TOnUr 30.95 48.50 
b. Gangavati 34.10 104.35 
os - Many See) at ge? ast 
Gen ShoGnienur 135359 86.83 
e, Deodurg 4.39 Abe Ae Ea 
cee eod ily 8 Katey a .e ks Oy 22.04 38522 
a, Kushtagi 20238 31.76 
He eoOppat die Piece, 4%.10 
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1961~71 and 1971-81 Growth Rates of Cities/Towns/ 
Urovan Agglomerations in Karnataka with a 1981 
population of 100,000 persons and above 


et ee ee et ee EE Rt le ne le SN ee St ee a RA lt te ee Ke eh Re Ne aN) RR md) et Mt i Rite am OY At Re a ST 


Name of the City/Urban 
Agglomeration 


Bangalore City/UA 
Hubli, Dharwad (C) 
Mysore City/UA 
Mangalore City/UA 
Belgaum City/UA 
Gulbarga City (M) 
Bellary City (M) 
Devanagere City (M) 


Shirmoga City (M) 


Bijapur City (M) 


KGF - UA - 

Bhadravathi VA 
Revenur Citys (M) 
Gadag-Betgeri City (M) 
Hospet UA 

Tumkur City (M) 


Mandya City (M) 


c + Municipal Corporation; ™M 


Census of India 


(1981) 
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5,26, 493 


4,76,446 


3,05, 513 
3,00,290 
2,18,621 
ome sui ene 
1,96, 481 
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1, 46,808 


1,44, 406 
1,30,159 
1,24,600 
1,16, 596 
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Karnataka Paper — 2 of 1981. 


Population 


Municipality. 
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GROWTH RATS 
1961.71 ) Oot 
81 

39082 o Oe 
52.59 38.86 
40.11. 33.95 
26.89. 43.21 
251,71 Ok eee 
49,98 50.14 
46.12 60,58 
55.02: > 62.23 
61.08. 47.56! 
31,80 141.26 
19.04. 24240 
5A 10% 7g BAe ee 
26.06 56.08 
94255 2248 
21. 345:* SO.o 
49.07 54.99 

116 327) (eee 
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Housing Situation in Urban Karnataka 


The number .of housele 28s persons in urban areas 


ene erse, 


8 er rn career 


as. increased 2 Com: about. 437000 1n 1961 to about 
43, 000 in 1981 in spite. of a significant increase 

in the housing stock from 891,000 units to 1,723,000 
units during the same period. It should be noted, 
however, that the houseless population is often 
indifferently under-enumerated, Of the 1,723 thousand 
dwelling units recorded in 1981, 1620 thousand units 
were used wholly for residential purposes, The rest 
were used partly as residences and partly as workshops 
or for other commercial purposes. On the quality of 
dwelling units in urban Karnataka, no reliable data 


is -available, 


The housing stock in Urban Karnataka seems to be in 

a hopeless situation. Despite significant increases/ 
addition to the existing stock the shortage was esti- 
mated to be around 95,000 units (1981 Census). Even 
by conservative estimates the housing stock increases 
only by 10,000 odd units per year (over 60° per cent 
of it coming from self-help sector). The required 
additional stock is estimated to be around 30,000 
units per annum. This seems to be happening no where. 


Hence the gap is widening. 


Further, substantial number of urban population are 
not in a position to afford a decent dwelling. The 
Mational Sample Survey of 1977-78 reveals that 42 
per cent-of urban population in Karnataka live below 


poverty line. This means that minimum accommodation 
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Table 5.1 Distribution of Population by their Shelter-Status 
Urban Karnataka 1961 - 1981, 


A ee 


otal Popu- Institutional Housceless House resicing 
mest lation population population population 
1961 She aS 18,473 UEP APRS wis, by Og ds oe 
(100.0) CL pas.) (0.24) (98.35) 
Be Ty ieee O93 139,965 28,926 67.993, 202 
(100.0) Tied Sp) (0.40) (97,63) 
1981 107729./606 pd he MP OE £2,929 10,475,662 
(100.0) Cio) (0240) (97,63) 


Note : Figures in brackets refer to percentage, 


Table 5.2 Trends in Households and residential houses 3: 
Urban Karnataka 1961 ~ 1981 


No. of house- Household - AVG. Size No. of Hsg. 
holds population of the resiy snort-- 
households houses _ager7an 
YEAR : Be SU Bi Ne a eee 
1961 Fed EG Utah eT O30 De 30 890,950 66, 210 
£9ehL VP BS) pO : 6,900,700 ae Oe 1,138, 130 Page 
1981 deat G63 10,475,662 epee | 1, 122,640 94-423 


Housing shortage in @elling units Coll. 2 at ice la aceetng 


Source = Census of India, 1961, 1971 and 1981; Mysore/Karnataka. 
Johnson Samuel (1987), 
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required is beyond the reach of at least 42 per cent 
or urban population in the State, Obviously, this 


large section "illegally" occupy land.and build 


their own shelter. Thus, they are always on the 
"wrong Side!" of the law. 


‘ id 

Ls) the government" in a position tt. meet the increa- 
Sing urban housing demands? ‘Leaving the past, a perusal 
of Karnataka's Seventh Five Year Plan shows that 
Rs.1.2 crores have been allotted for the construction 
o£ additional tenements for slumdwellers. And Rs. 69 
crores for developing 50,000 urban house sites, | 
Given the magnitude of the problems these allocations 
are inadequate... The situation is né bétter either 
for the Lower Middle Class pecple living ‘in tie 
cities/towns or those living in dilapidated houses 


on ya B a improved slurs. 


Gone were =the days when .a). slum.or: squatter setticmenr 
wasmseen as 6 colony of dilapidated: houses or row 
houses with thatched roof along with highly deprived 
and mnhealthy character of the residential environ- 
ment in such areas. Slums have, now, come to stay. 
The number of slums.and slumdwellers are increasing «. 
The growth of urban Karnataka's cities and towns also 
charccterises the decay of economic viability, phy- 
Sicalvorderwand “numenchess:. Slums act _ as a reser- 
voir of the migrant as well as the resident poor 

AG GORI Oo 8 Eo Gin @ Now wih S Coy ES sr alte vr for themselves. Thus; 
slums and urban poor represent the characteristics 

of those people who fight for’ their survival and 
livelinood,. 
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The survey conducted by the Slum Clearance Board of 
Karnataka in 1984 identified 982 slums in the state, 
The corresponding figure dn 1977. was. 792, of the 

976 slums identified, 500 are so far declared offi- 
Creativ ag Mauthorised' ) Between 1977 and 1984, the 
slum population has increased by 21 per cent. 

In 1977, about 50 per cent. of @he slums were located 
in cities with mere than 100,000 p®pulation and 
Bangalore alone accounted for 23 per cent of the 
Slums and 45 per cent ‘of the slum population. In 
1984, these cities accounted:£or almost 70 per’ cent 
of alls slums*and-80 per. cent-of ‘slum population 
in-urban-areas,, 


# 
7 


¥ 

Among ,the' locational characteristics of slums within 
a city, the 1977 survey cbserved that the largest 
number of encroachments were on private lands, espe- 
Craihky in Bangalore where: the growth rate-of slums 
on puavate lands was 151 per cent between 1972 and 
1982. Also, an overwhelmingly Large proportion is 
inberSsperscd Win wesicencialy areas, “A recent 


study states that: only 19 per 


9) 
ct 


ant of the houses 


ain the city of Bangalore have good tenurial rights. 


Though smaller towns.are not characterised by the 
incidénee of slums it is not totally. non-existent. 
Slums do exist even in small,towns like Kollegal 
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A study conducted in 1979 stated that the Bangalore 
City Corporation contained 159 slums in 1971-72 | 
with a population of about a eat) lakhs accounting for 
about 10 per cent of the city population. The number 
of 'declared slums' in Bangalore increased from 159 
le LOO atom 7) dn 1982, an’ increase of about 85 per- 
cent. The range in size of slums is betwee n_ 34 and 
9000 persons, the most frequent size being 300=600 
persons. According to NSS studies (1980), skums in 
Bangalore occupy an area of 3451 acres which is 
about 11 per cent of the Corporation's total area, 
ert Shes tn tie City centre occupy less space, 
mostly being single-room residence, whereas slums 

in the periphery occupy more space, being of recent 
origin (1980 and after) ._ About 9 per cent of the 
Slum areas in Bangalore containing 42 per cent 

Of Che city 7slumipooul ation was reported tobe 


water-—logged during the monsoon season. 


It should be noted that, although the slum population 
in small towns is not considerable in terms of absolute 
numbers, the proportion of slum population is compa- 
rable ‘to them of) large cities. In fact, after: the 
metropolitan city of Bangalore, the next largest 
PECpercien. OF slumdwellers is found in towns of less- 
thicin4ys0,000 population. Tt is also found that the 
largest proportion of slum population is concentrated 
in Chose weLes nat are mu lti-=tunc tinal owith-an 
industrial base rather than those that are predomi- 


narthy ,only industrial. 
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The creativity of the Slumdwellers' reflected in 

eos es occupational strength and diversity - which 

is a sheer act of survival - in the informal sector 
where they derive their livelihood. Their occupation 

is generally non-agro based. Only 1 per cent or even 
less number of slumdwellers are employed in the "“orga- 
nised" sector; though this figure varies with the . 
economic base of the city/town more or less it is now 
agreed that informal or unorganised sector provides [+ 


the sustained economic-social base to slumdwellers, 


There is strong evidence that the growth of low income 


settlements 1s,,much Aigher:-than ‘the*population<growth 
of the city as a whole. On arrival in a city/town, 

this new entrant looks for a job which might be avai- 
Ladle, Only inithe informal sector pivone Looks at 7 


his "educational" status. 


The social composition of slum population in the 
sities /towns of Karnataka suggests that majority of 
them belong to SCs followed by STs and other. BCs. 
tneidentally (Muslims) constitute a large majority 

in many of the cities and are estimated to be around 


TL 2e Der, cent; ae city slums have a substantial 


much GREP eA as annirod toroverall Cee percentage 
for the same social groups. In absolute numbers, 
these socially backward/deprived groups form a higher 


percentage in any city/town. 
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Slums have emerged as a local social and political 
tool for marginalisation and control. This is more 
SO Since people are concentrated and look for basic 
security. This includes the very "permission" to _ 


S6ttic and live in an area which is in the hands 


of the: ‘local political leaders, _) Further, basic 
amenities and facilities constitute the expression 


of political will by the ruling parties, 


India's development authorities/trusts are in the 
nature of public corporations possessing the power 
to expropriate and then sell or lease land to 
private individuals who wish to build their own 


homes, 


With no basic amenities and ;non-security of lana 
on which they live, slumdwellers are always at the 


mercy of the State. “In this-context,: it. would be 


“interesting to understand the general land use 


pattern in Karnataka, Due to paucity of data we 
could only consider here Bangalore city for our 


analysTs . 


General Land-Use in Bangalore City 

The earlier metropolitan area was 500 sq.kms, In the 
Comprehensive Development Plan prepared by Bangalore 
Development Authority (BDA) the connurbation area 
proposed AEE Ae Re 321.4 sa. kms. and the green belt 
Wists OeurOGlucenturOriuthesmetLopOlitan area. The 


growth rate between 1971-81 and thereafter made all 


the calculations irrelevant. In late 1960s it was 


projected that by 1991 the city will have a total 
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population of 30 lakhs. However, this figure was 
reached by 1981 itself, If the same metropolitan 
area is maintained, the green belt available by 2001 
Boe will ber only 67.16 sqvkme..in relation toothe 
connurbation area of 449 sqekms. required for a popu- 
tfation of 70 lakhs by 2001 A.D. men 


The government in its eagerness to maintain the green 
belt area in tact without encroachment and to widen 

the green belt a revised metropolitan area was worked 
out covering 1,279 sq.kms.. The total number of villa- 


ges including the Bangalore city area is 543. 
Land Uses 


General Land-Use Pattern in 1983 is given in Table 
along with proposed use in 2001 A.D. Further, defence 
areas cover 2,114.24 hectares or 10.42 per cent of 
the developed area, ‘There are vast areas of defence 
land within the city. In a way, these defence areas 
which. are’ sparsely-developed act also as lung space 
and in some cases they form as barriers segregating 
Pieter eeas On foi ter S1de Or asuch: “Large: Getencs uses. 
CDP prepared by BDA succinctly states as to why 
larger area’ is allocated’ for green belt: ‘earlier 
whenever a plan was prepared the green belt used to 
be shifted with a view to have a compact form of the 
city. Lexis observed in the recent times that. the 
climate of Bangalore has deteriorated and there was 
a general opinion thet Bangalore no more enjoys its 
good character as a city of salubrious climate. The 


public opinion was, therefore, to adopt measures to 
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Land Use in Bangelore : 1983 and 2001 (proposed) 


1983 2001 (proposed) 
atk ts Areavin of Area in Rage 
nO. Category Nec. hec, 

1, Residential 5,777.65 28.48 14,503.65 » 33.50 
2- Commercial | She be OW as Gas PES Weta 1 S65.04 3.62 
Su. todustrial 1,956.61 9.65 5,146.86 11.89 
4, Public and 
semi-public 25 384 OS 2 ot 3,709.86 8,57 
5. Parks, Play~ 
grounds & open 7 
spaces 2 O50 oer LOS LL 2 wa eee 
6, Transportation 
(roads) 7 by ey Chntah eae ee 10, 464,94 Lagat 
we reUne Tage lLied 2,174,286 / 20. 42 DEAT Sea 5,02 
TOTAL 2 p2G5 qe he 43,293.48 100.00 
Totel Developed Area ot, Lo AO! BG KMS. 
Green Belt Areas eerie SOE AASELCY gf Tait top 


Poe al Area eo ee ds 279 sq.kms. 


Source : Comprehensive Development Plan, BDA (1985). 


improve the climate of Bangalore by controlling the 


encroachment in the Qreen belt, provision of wider 


green belt, provision of more parks and open spaces, 
large scale tree planting and not to shift the green 
belt as far as possible. A pattern was therefore 
developed for the city according to which the green 


belt provides in to the built up area in the form 
of wedges', 


The above statement by BDA about land-use pattern 
brings to fore two salient points viz., (i) climate 
has_achieved priority over shelter for the masses 
(forget here for the moment about the economics of 
housing); (ii) green belts are seen as an answer to 
the environmental problems (forget about the indus- 
trial pollutions and the fast coming electronics). 
Several studies have repeatedly established that 
neither the quantum of rainfall nor the temperature, 
in the city has registered any variation jn the last 
60 +0,1/0 years. Also, there isi noo valid evidences<.o 
support the claim that the slums cause environmental 
Caan ieee Hence the argument that the climate has 
deteriorated has no validity ‘and that it is clear 
that other considerations are behind this argument. 


Further, the concept of green belt is left unexplained. 


Several studies have confirmed that the changing 
environs, if any, in the city is fairly due to 

(i) increasing pollution (effluents) from the indus- 
to the failure of public transport services) ; 

(iii) failure of the agencies to provide clear dire- 
ctions to their policies and functions leading to 


stagnation in activities. 
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What is interesting to note is that the CDP is silent 
as to how the increased land area (for 2001) will 
proposed to be achieved. Is it through horizontal 
expansion leading to urbanisation of che surrounding 
villages or is it based on the assumption that 


Ries band. area is already available as vacant land 


within the city now and would be made available to 


general market in future? 


A brief analysis of the consumption pattern of various 
energy sectors throws interesting features, The basic 
civic amenities like sanitation, drinking water are 
awfuliy low. A moderate slum will have 2 dust Bini 
(cleared once in a year or so!)*, 1 street light: and 

a water tap (with water supply 2 hours a day). The 
Sanitation facilities are provided not even to 50 

OF. Gent ot che) ceclarcd suns s  wiere provided they 


are badly maintained. 


The consumption of water for various sectors is given 
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A recent study on Bangalore's Water Supply system 
reveals that our of a gross demand of 1017.65 million 
litres per day the gross supply was only 435 MLD 
leaving a shortage Of 582.65 MLD. This gap is likely 


to widen in the years to come. 


The domestic water consumption analysis shows that the 
lowest per capita consumption in the city was 20 ltrs/ 
day and the highest is 120 ltrs/day. The domestic 


water consumption analysis also shows that 14.83% of 
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| /table # 7-1 Per capita availability of Water in Bangelore 
; 'f My : 5 


. | : Gallons/day/ 
Year person 


mmr taal 


meena = = rm 


1910 10.6 
1921 mye 
ag 1933 16.0 
a ELS St | 10.7 
a Rea? 1958 13.0" 

| Logg es ame 2080 
" | | | 1982 16,0 
, | | | 1987 (est.) 14,5 | e. 


ba The value mostly hovers around 10 gallions/day. 
except for some sudden spurts. 
; 


fom (2 3ganter = 3 
Table 7/.2 Consumption patterm o2 water = 1933 


; seg . 
i. Category Percentage consumed 
a 


- Domestic © j 54,80 


} Non=-domestic 12,90 
MM Public fountains 23.430 
a. | - Industries FONT) .€ 


Lorry loads 0.06 


RAL wet) Si. Ay MGs 


etka a! SR 


Total 1703/00 
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the population consumes 7245% of the total domestic 
water and 11.29% of the population gQuzzles 24.41% 
of the total domestic water, | 


This study also established that the per capita con-= 


sumption of water in slums is from 16 ltrs/day to 
23 Ltrs/day. 


This study also discloses that there were 140 lakes 
in the city in 1931 which could have| met all water 
demands of the city's’ present population. These 
lakes were closed on flimsy grounds liike pollution 
and mosquito menace which ultimately added to the 


commercial value of tHe land to BDA! 


However, in water consumption pattern in the city 
public fountains have been given priority) to slum- 
enelers? 


Reeser 


PLneLewl ss 2 Cele namnLCy 1 BVI nO eines Lume, eS e poor 
unauthorised: dwellers no-one icares. for :‘then\. «The 


most affected in this process are th children, 
The oressure on badly developed, urban systems and 
facilities has seriously affected the day-to-day 

Life of children in’ cities. as well as towns.| ‘The: 
ehaidren spend their’entire childhood’ in réstrictive 
spaces — no space to sleep, to play or study.| Despite 
the fact that urban areas have a disproportiornately 
large share of educational facilities, comparej|d to the 
rural areas, schooling facilities in urban .area&s are 
in greater strain because it is expensive and highly 
competitive and based on elitist orientation. Apart 
from this, schools in the cities are also irreleWvant 


to the’ slums* environs. 4 
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ALSO, it is-not the low income that deserve our 
attention. One has to think about the health status 
witness the pathetic plight of a woman trying to 


feed her infant milk, that was not prepared with 


clean water, nor boiled enough, nor the feeding 
bottle properly sterilised. This normally leads to 


diseases which could have been avoided otherwise, 


The incidence of child labour is very high in slums. 
Not only the environment affects the children but 

also frustration and economic uncertainties of their 
parents affects them. However, it does not mean that 
all is bad in a slum area, Their environment generally 
does not kill their creativity. The speed with which 

a slum child adopts himself/herself to any situation 

is something one has to witness to believe. Their 
knowledge about their environment liberates them from 
the other side of the world - for these children even 


the basic amenities belong to the "other" side. 


The slumdwellers are poor not because they are lazy 


or unemployed; on the contrary, they work the longest 


hours and perform the most arduous. and unattractive 


ee 


tasks. The information on slums in India, and Karnataka 
in particular, does not reveal any larger rate of 


unemployment among the poor than among the non-slum 


population, Therefore, the main reason for Ens 


prevalence of poverty is that the people involved are 
paid less than a living-wage for their work. Society 
justified this low payment on the plea that the work 


the poor do is of a lower value. 
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If the above view about poverty is accepted, then it 
agree that poverty is forced upon the slum- 
dwellers by the dominant sections of the urban areas 
to subserve their own interests. It is; therefore, 
a reasonable assumption that poverty among the 
Slumdwellers exists, because some sections of the 
society force some others, although in devious ways, 
to remain perpetually in a servile condition. It 
is because the poor and slumdwellers are "outsiders" 


that their degradation does not emotionally disturb 


the dominant sections, For the same reason we also 
find that almost in every society jobs are considered 
undesirable and rejected by its own members are filled 


in by immigrant aliens. 


It would, therefore, appear that the problem of poverty 
and slums can be better understood by viewing it from 
the twin perspectives of inequalities and ethnicity 


which have been combined in our experiences. 


Generally, any discussion on urbanisation throws up 
a few issues. A few irrelevant issues keep worrying 
us which,in turn, are patronised by the Government 
and the -:elite. The above discussions lead us to 


discuss. these rele vant" jissues before proceeding. 


eae 


We 
Urban Congestion 


What is this urban congestion? Is it simply high density, 
the packing of too many people into small an area? 
Probably not, because few of our cities, or even the 


most crowded areas of our cities, reach the density 
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some quite well run cities in developed 
countries, Incidentally, 
Be Lie 


Hong Kong has planned and 


new subcity of half a million people on 500 


acres of land with a density of 1,000 persons per 


acre z 2 DHtaa, ‘ 
acree AS JB D'Souza observes: “our urban congestion 


ts equivalent to a failure of the civic service - 


water supply, sanitation, conservancy, health care, 


transportation, housing - to cope with the demands 


on tnem Generated by the rise in the urban population. 
therefore, congestion in our cities/towns is related 
to the demand and supply sides which is so noticeable 
in our cities/towns. Thus, urban congestion is the 
failure | of the Government t to cope with the: demands 

on them generated by the rise in the urban population. 
The government simply does not have enough structures 


and systems to meet this, and has remained stagnant." 


Deconge Ss bing. tk the City 


T£ the above is,so; what are the ways and means to 
decongest the city/town? Usually, two_suggestions 
emanate oe ee One, dispersal 


of industries (particulerly with reference to 


O 


Se ae Sk that: tnt lux into athe city. LasLimited, 


5: 


Tt is true that new growth centres will attract new 
in-migrants. However, one has to bear in mind the 
rience of a city like Bombay - the magnetism of 
megacities will, persist for ever. The new small 
towns moy speed up the rural-migration rate more than 


ever with the influx into the megacities remaining 


unabted. 
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The view that a decrease in employment opportunities 

in organised sector will eventually lead to a decline 
of jobs in informal sector has remained unsubstantiated, 
On the contrary, it has been argued that informal 
sector does not depend on industries for job opportu- 


HieLes s: it, in fact, depends on population of that 


aLed. 


Here, one has to remember that density of an area 

as' related to price of land/house in that area, 

Posh localities which are sparsely populated have 
little density but high cost; whereas slums which 

are highly populated are comparatively cheaper, 

Thus, decongestion -~ shifting of slums - will release 


Only. a. small portion -of: land area! 


As D'Souza puts it a central determinant of environ- 
ment quality, the land-use systems have received 
special attention from our city planners, without 
Tery fortunate results. The effort in land-use 


planning and control should be aimed at minimising 


travel. This means not simoly the old neighbourhood 


Concept, which created residential pockets in various 
parts of an essentially mono-centric city/town, each 
with self-sufficient facilities and amenities. It 


es within cities, with employment matching housing 


and vice versa, with regulations permitting mixed use = 
commercial and:-even industrial (non-polluting ones). 
A land use pattern that really reduces the need for 


travel will drastically economise on the community's 
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transportation needs. Expensive freeways and 


wasteful land reservations for roads laid out 
in neat geometrical patterns will not be needed, 
the money saved thereby can go into investment 
On sanitation and water Supply, which will them- 
selves be cheaper because distinaces will be 


reduced, Nothing of this sort seems to be thought 
about, 


4 <5 The existing resettlement policy and programmes 
seem to be based on the narrow concept of shifting 


the household from one locality to another. These 
policies does not take into account the degree of 
dislocation, land availability and employment 

op -ortunities FOr all. From/our past experiences 
one point needs to be clarified: the government 

has failed to provide land forland in the resettled 
areas. Such policies neither decongest the urban 


areas nor provide a decent living to the urban poor. 
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Total R 
slums slums spopul=s.2 
No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of No. eee ‘ 
Slums fami- slums fami- slums of r 
lies lies fami- k 
lies » 
a. 0 eo tl Ee Oho, 140 20305 360 52114 348798 
96 13958 61 8910 157 22868 159101 
10 1394 ‘ 890 17 2284 14704 
Oe ce Sis 109 15674 219 40227 265589 
9 14141 6 90 1 15 Cue 143878 
S) i ot 6 90 1 13 ea bo T5o fe 
64: 92906 40.’ 5877 104 . 15083  Sosue 
ie 1685 7 1076 18 2761 16560 
139961 922000 


SLUMS CLASSIFIED ON OWNERSHIP 
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Type of Ownership 


On private land 


son Govt. Land 


(State) 


On Gentral Govt. 
land 


Corporations/Town 


Municipal Council's 


On Temple lands 


Belongs to private 
organisations 


On BDA property, 


Others 
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Declared Identified 
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Table no. 10 


* 
District-wise Analysis of Numbers of Establishments 
in Karnataka and Estimated Employment in Public 
‘Sector and Private Sector as on 31st March 1985 
No. of Establishments Estimated 
sl. Re: Public Private employment 
NO. | District Total Sector Sector in ‘000s 
ae Bangalore 3, LAZ 24a) > I58904 408,4 
2. Belgaum | L063 539 526 iF fen Ye 
ce Bellary : : 613 454 159 eh bas | 
A SRisebur | 569 392 Fob 38.4 
ate Bidar 338 235 103 Lise 
Loe Chikmagalur 464 284 180 PRG MOE 
7. Chitradurga 680 aise 218 47.7 
foe Dakshina Kannada 1,363 746 617 79.7 
a2." “Dharwar 1,506 805 701 110.6 
Mn) Gulearga © 634 oo 498 136 46.5 
11, Hassan | 617 469 148 | 30.8 
Pes KOLA 569 379 190 49,7 
Tee ee OOLG Nea, ii Ae 209 2Les 
4 
14.° Mandya 417 21 ees 140 26.8 
15,.- Mysore B25 503 318 G34 
16. Raichur 643 406 Pie e| ) SEPheG 
ie. Shimoga | 659 44 PS 48.9 
tn eee TIAL 506 319 189 SS 
19, Uttara Kannada jgies! 488 230 42.0 
TOTAL dt hep R71 OO ane Bs 6, 505 Leela 


a See 
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Source 3 Government of Karnataka, Annual Employment Review 


(1984-85). 
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SECTION 2 


une Rroblem of the slumdwellers seems to be highly 
simple and yet complex. It is simple like the 
mechanism of a rural bullock-cart in comparison 
with that of an automobile, Its! very simplicity 
lays bare what is hidden elsewhere; at the same 
time, the reality here is complex due to the tele- 
scoping of areas. Some writers try to: explain it 
as a problem of " lop-sided development" policies. 
This"is not sufficient: ‘Hence the need for 
rethinking about urban development, slums and 


ae 


the urban poor, 


in order to review the ‘governmental.efforts we 
have to bear in mind that the Union Government 
generally formulates the overall policies: and most 
of the State Governments folldw it in toto. The 
major shifts among the States are noticed onivoin:. 
Cases of evictions and demolitions. .« The sporadic 
52 


renements Ouilt constitute the "constructive! role 


played by these policies! 


There are three striking characteristics in the 
a 


a 


Functioning of the Government agencies, development 
ee aie 


authorities _and 12 Housing Boards. Firstly, the 


policies are more or less & poly-centric in their 
power structure in which each agency is operationa-= 
ity sucvonomous and-are independent of each other, 
However, this division by itself is not clear, and is 


uUnSVven . 


Peg@euCLy panera truchuiral charactertsticsyort. these 


policies and agencies is that the decision-making 
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process_ is democratic. However, there 


en nen me, 


is an absence 
of particips story democracy, anc 


Perma ate tn sc ate Nas 8 


the administrators 
function more ike the bosses. of the citizens. 


Thirdly, the structural characteristic of the-poticies 


and agencies is that is recognises in practice the 


pemistence of the varied, often inconsistent and 


conflicting interests among the different strata of 
the cali and draws up the policies. The policies, 
in effect, permit the formation and perpetration 
influence decision-makers and the decision-making 
processes ‘in the public administration to protect and 


promote the group interests. 


The phrases "urban renewal", "slum clearance” and the 
jks rh = = ij j cy -hea 

like have all one underlying connotation, namely, the 

solution of the honsi : ion, the provision of 


adequate — and decent housing to every human Derngs 
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A RiVIEW OF URBAN POLICIES 


In the pre~independence era, one of the very first 
measures taken to look after some of the problems 

of large cities/towns was the setting up of 
Sanitary Commissions. Improvement Trusts also 
existed. These Institutions attempted to develop 
some aspects of the cities/towns. - On the whole 

the activities of these bodies remained unco-ordina- 
ted and they were frequently hampered by the exis- 
tence of parallel agencies, 


Around 1954, the formation of the Central Council 

of Local Self-Government paved the way to the 

Urban Community Development Programmes. Pilot 
project schemes started functioning in the then 
Mysore, otate,. Bywtnis time the. [Indian town Pianners 
started attempting to tackle the problem by copying 
various models of the west, and started stereotyping 
Che British model: or Master Plans “Wherever 1t 
was found necessary according to the population 

Br iterionk The Urban Community Development 

Schemes set forward their objectives which were 

too vague with hardly any clear-cut meening, 

though these might have had some significance 

in the administrative circles with paliiatives or 
clinches. These created more misunderstanding 


and problems. 
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However, the Central Council. of Local Self-Government 

and the - ministers for Town and Country Planning 

decided in 1963 on the following strategies towards 

solving the growing urban problems (these strategies 

were in context with the administrative aspect more 

than anything else) ::- 

ae Establishment of urban social bodies in all the 
uroan areas where they did not exist: 

b. Upgrading the Town Area Committees and Notified 
Areas’! Committees into full-fledged Municipalities? 


Cc. Extending the limits of bigger Municipalities, 


In the First and Second Five Year Plans some emphasis 

was laid only on housing and slum clearance, It was 
towards the end of the Third Five Year Plan (1965-66) 
that State Governments agreed to the Planning Commissions' 
proposal to prepare City Development Plans, Incidentally, 
the Third Plan noted that urban and regionél planning 

was an important aspect of the Development and proposed 


fiver aACc ivy. See Pevyrs oe 


as preparing Master Plans for all major towns; 

x Plan for new towns Coming up :as a, result of 
industrpaliasatvorn: 

it OULVveY OL taiver Valley projeCuvareas; 


ANI Town and Country Planning legislation and 


training: 


Many extensive literatures are aveatlable om daban 
Policies: however, 38 Das (1982) has written a succinct 


note on this su':ject detailing the emerging trends, 
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There emerged a host of "development authorities" 
like Bangalore Development Authority .(BDA),;, Karnat-— 
aka Slum Clearance Board (KSCB), Karnataka Housing 
Board (KHB) etc. The Master Plans prepared by 
these authorities and also by the various Town 
Planning, Department of States followed the same 
pattern. . The main features of these Master 

Plans weres 


designing of land-use with a future perspective; 


a city without slums, or in other words a standard 


"decent" house for everyone; 
described-modernised Cental. area? 


division of major land-in-to zones; 
an efficient high way and transportation system, 
and adequate community facilities with residential 


areas divided into "neighbourhoods", 


However, none of these designs could be implemented 
as (i) the time was slipping away or had already 
given way to land sepculation; (ii) there was 
over-lapping of powers and resultant confusion 
between local bodies and development anthorities?; 
(iii) the land-use had been changed in many places, 
ungupcetvann i hanhazardly hem oval | “the Master 
Plans became obsolete. Karnataka's various Urban 
Policies (though few and far between) did fall 


Tio, thevebove pattern. 
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Peyeorument Ss policies are ar lictle: funny’ indeed ‘3 
Poni ves, priority in allotting house sites toathese 
having more children - which contravenes the Family 


Paicgniring. pOlicics+of the state: 4% 
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A brief note on the developmental agencies in 
Karnataka, particularly of Bangalore is necessary | 


here to understand the dynamics of urban policies 
in the State, 


Bangalcre Development Authority 


This authority was set up in January 1976. When 
BDA came into being Urban Land (Ceiling and 
Regulation) Act 1976 was on the anvil as part of 
the erstwhile 20 point programme. It has a 
Chairman and a Commissioner. Various other senior 
bureaucrats in the State form the core Committee. 
It has representatives from KEB and BWSSB also. 
BDA has a wide range of functions, including being 
the agency for drawing up Development Blans and 
Town Planning Schemes, in Bangalore Metropolitan 
Area. JBDA is: also, euthorised to take up land 
acquisition and development schemes, as well as 
housing schemes. BDA is empowered to implement 
developmental schemes vand Can :assue.wirections, 
to other authorities concerned with development 
activities, . In addition the, BDA Act provides 
thatthe Bangalore, City Corporation’ has” to perrorm 
its functions in respect of land use and develop-= 


ment with the concurrence of BDA. 
arnataka 83lum Clearance Board 
Constituted in July 1975, Karnataka Slum Clearance 


Board has six major objectives: 


To take’ up environmental improvement, clearance and 


redevelopment of slums. 
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b. To enable the slumdwellers to live in hygenic 
conditions after providing basic amenities such 
as water supply, lights, sanitation, roads and 
drains etc., 


oe" To construct tenements with the loan assistance 
from external agencies like HUDCO etc. to the 
original slumdwellers, 


as To protect the bonafide Slumdwellers from eviction 
by land owners. 3 


=i To clear unauthorised huts and to prevent further 
growth of slums, 


Bee To conduct,socio-economic survey of the slums to 
— study the socio-economic conditions of the slum- 
GOwellenrs:s 


iii. Karnataka’ Housing Board 


The Board, has, as its main objective, the 
construction of houses in urban areas; however, 

it also-undertakes "housing: activity in» rural 
areas. It allots these houses to members belong- 
Hngrcosdi therents income groups. ; Ihe: Board “unter 
takes several schemes, with financial resources 
avaidable under’ the Plans It also’ avails instityu- 
tional finance from HUDCO and the Housing Develop-~ 
ment Finance Corporation. In addition, it can 


raise debentures, loans and deposits from allottees, 
It constructs houses with local assistance from 


various financial institutions (but mainly HUDCO) 


and allots them to slumdwellers. It takes up 
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programmes to improve the environment and redevelop 
Slums. It also has its objective to protect the 
bonafide slumdwellers from eviction. Another stated 
objective is to demolish unauthorised huts and to 
prevent the coming up of new slums. Finally, the 
Board's objectiye is, to take up surveys of the | 


secio-economic conditions of slums. 


Bangalore Metropolitan Region Development Authority 
’ 7 
This 1S a special agency for Bangalore alone. 
Given the large number of agencies concerned with 
the Management of Bangalore, it was-‘felt that 
there was a need for a single co-ordinating body. 
The Bangalore Metropolitan Region Development 
Authority came into existence in 1986. BMRDA's 
Functions include surveying the region and prepar-= 
ing a revort. It is also expected to propose a 
Structure Plan, for the development of the region, 
to supervise the work of various local bodies, and 
to raise finance from various sources, including 
the World. Banky, The-plans of all-local bodies 
are to be executed only with the approval of 
BMRDA. The authority also. nes the right,to 
demolish any development taking place contrary 


tO m-oSs NOLS. 


“Being a relatively new agency TS oO ao es 


how far it will succeed in its task of co-ordination. 
Given the autonomous functioning of most of the 
agencies in Bangalore, it is Still too early. scG 
judge whether the co-ordination will be effective 

or whether, BMPpA will be yet another agency in 


the management of Bangalore's urbanisation? 
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Except BMRDA all other agencies mentioned above 


function in one form or other in all other cities/ 
towns of Karnataka, 


Various Task Forces on Urbanisation and National 
Commission on Urbanisation were also set up from 
time to time comprising of architects, Scientists, 
NGOs etc. However, these Forces and. Commissions 


ttrned out to be high level "Study Circles", 


In spite of our realisation that ‘Indian Urban 
Planning cannot directly follow Western models, 

we have tended to do so in all our urban plans, 

We even borrowed Western consultants and archi- 

Ceo CS Los he pus in planning. The disastrous cases 
of Chandigarh and Gandhinagar in Gujarat would 


| 


LbMStEatesrthias . 


However; one hassto note. that the essence of the 
goals of urban development has hardly undergone 
AUF ECan ere Liceul CS Arealiseat One ay they Uraemed 
Five Year Plan. There has been a continuous 
Gejection ofthe seme; goal for ja-very long-time, 
However, the urban problems today. reveal. that 

the intangible are often overlooked sin. the 

models of the politicians and planners making 
Urban-Development to present sketchy urban renewal 
programme or city central. development schemes, 
The, qualitative changes are the essential part 
of the phenomenon are bypassed in favour of 


tangible renewal schemes. 
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At least one major urban policy deserves adequate 
scrutiny and attention to understand the emerging 
trends in urban Planning. The formulation of urban 
land policies aimed at ensuring developed land 
Supply to all sections of the community falls 

into two broad categories, 


those aimed at new urban growth: 


those designed to deal with access to vacant urban 


land within existing area. 


Management of urban land is a tough and tedious 


task due to its inherent characteristics such as 
speculation, profiteering and exploitation by strong 
vested interests. In order to achieve a reasonable 
balance between liberty and licence in the .use of 
the urban land, it often becomes imperative to 

take recourse to socialisation of urban land. 

Ehis process of socialisation was started as early 
as in the 1960s when the concept of establishment 

Of urban development authorities along with bulk 
BaCUULSUVeEOn- Ol Lands tn:-andiaround' cities. materra~ 


lised. 


The first comprehensive. Urban Land Policy for the 
Sountiry was -dratted by the=Townm and Country 

Pranning: Onganisatvonsin 1961. 7 Following, cais; in 
1964, the Government of India appointed a High Level 
Committee to review the question of Urban Land Policy. 
This. Committee submitted its report in 1965. This 
Conmisves torn the first time, advocated. Birm 
enforcement of Urban Land Ceiling for residential 
purposes, The recommendations of this Committee by 


and large went unnoticed. 
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The only major shift in controlling speculative 
practices in urban land market came into being in 
1976, This was through the enactment of the 
Urban Land (Ceiling & Regulation) Act 1976 which 
provided inter~alia the scope, incentive and 
coercion to the owners of surplvs land to vrovide 
for the economically weaker sections of the society 
assumes great significance. It is to be admitted 
that no law is perfect unless it is perfected 
through its implementation; and any good attempt 
towards a radical change meets with stiff resist~ 


ance from vested interests who’prefer the status quo. 


However, the lack of proper perspective, absence 
of a proper management cadre, the inherent tendency 
o£ commercialisation, the growth of unweildly 
organisations by taking up more burdens in all 
realms of construction on the one hand, and the 
wide gap between the demand and supply as well as 
the weaknesses in economic and taxation laws 
leading to black money being siphoned off and 
invested in real estate on the other, lead to 

the concentration of urban lands in the hands of 

a few, with consequent manifold malpractices. 
Gradually the scarcity of land and the spiraliing 
cost of its acquisition and development in 

larger Oat les Particulariy.7in? the metropolitan 
cities make it difficult for any agency 

including the Housing Boards and development 
authorities tc continue the onerous task of 


providing affordable shelter to he urban poor. 
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At the moment it looks like a losing battle. 
Despite four statutory development boards anda 
co-ordination board armed with various powers and 
authorities in-migration continues to grow and 
cities are fast growing and swallowing the peripheral 
villages. Thus, in today's soaring real estate 
markets Slums have-come to occupy prime urban land. 
But land occupational ratio of urban poor is pathe- 
CECwm Somney od > mil Lion Slumdwellers occupy about 
1900 hectares of Bangalore's land area. (NSS: 1982) 
As towns and cities grow in Karnataka, they gadbble 
up precious agricultural land. Though no reliable 
estimates are available one can compute and see that 
around 100,000 hectaresnare already occupied by the 
Cities. since 1950 and probably another 80,000 hectages 
in the next 2C years. The reason for this are easy 
to. locate. Unlike aaw land, urban land is partly 

a natural endowment and substantially a service 
land. Hence urban land is a product of people's 
labour and @£ financial investment. The use of 
urban land as a commodity is,- therefore, synonymous 


WECh thie. use. OL pull t up ALand. ~~ in other words; 


urban land acquires its commodity value when it 


so Orecan He Pulls On Lo. Urbans band policies are 
generally formulated by the Union Government and 
the. isStates either take it to (where desirable to do 
So) or alter in its application where needed without 


altering the essence of it. 
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A review of the working of KSCB 


The main objective of the Karnataka Slum Clearance 
Board is to cover all the identified and declared 
Sete ee toeing iin ‘City Municipalities, Town Muni- 
Cipalities of the State for their improvements and 
Clearance as per their requirements. Hence, the 
racclarstion! by the Boara 18a mtGst £0r-any 
settlement to receive benefits frommthe Board. 

The Board has formulated schemes to improve the 
environments of the existing slums where they 
reside by providing basic amenities like drinking 
water, strdet lights, bath rooms, sanitation, : roads 
and drdins.eto. fhe per. canita cost to provide 
basic amenities to begin with was fixed at Rs.120/- 
which was subseguently raised to’ Rs.150 in 1978 
ancwRs, 250..in-1984.° The per capita cost-ceiling 
is understood to have been revised to Rs,300/- during 
the 7th Five Year Plan period. This cost includes 
all basiczamenities; this normally does not provide 
for maintenance of the facilities/amenities and all 
the facilities require maintenance. The functioning 
of the Board, by and large; does not alicit public 
participation in any of the schemes and people 

are mere beneficiaries; hence even maintenance 


do ol, sorouc out people's organised participation. 


In the beginning the Scheme was to operate with 100 
per cent Central assistance. However, with a view 
to involve the States and local authorities in the 
imolementation of the Scheme, the same was transfe- 
rred to the State's sector in the Minimum Needs 
Programme during the Fifth Five Year Ppa.) Ue 
provide an impetus to the on-going efforts, 
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the scheme was included in the 20 point economic 
programme, 


ern 


~entral Government's initiation towards slum 


One of the notable features of the 


improvement was seen with the Scheme of Central 
Incentive Grant which was introduced in 1983. 
This really should have encouraged the State 
Government to come fo rward with large plans to 


cover mole -DOpULSet Lon y 


The Board also draws up schemes to construct 
houses for Economically Weaker’ Sections by 
Clearing the slums and reséttling the slumdwellers. 


cr this Scheme both row houses as well.as 


a 
in 1983-84: thereafter the ceiling limit was raised 
to Rs.12,000/- per house, 


Generally, the houses are being built comprising 
a minimum accommodation like 1 hall, kitchen and 
bot facilities. All the houses are planned to 
be provided with water supply, sanitary Locdia wies 
ana electricity eta. The average plinth area 
af Gach house willbe 2.24 sq.mts. The board, 
erally, takes financial assistance to an extent 
of 20 per cent from HUDCO and the remaining 20% 
is being met out of the State funds. After completion 
GL the construction of the EWS houses, they will be 
allotted to the identified slum dwellers on lease-cum= 


sale basis for a period pf 20 years ata subsidised 


annual interest of Bee 
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so far, as per the reports of KSCB, 4294 houses 


were got physically completed in various places at 


a cost of Rs.225.18 lakhs. Out of which, 462 EWS 
houses in Hubli-Dharwar Municipal Corporation, 400 
houses in City Municipal Council, Mysore end 82 
houses in Bangalore City have already been allotted 
to the authorised slumdwellers. The cost of a unit 
works out to Rs.5400/- or so which is much less 


than what is budgetted for. 


During VII: FYP, it has. been programmed to construct 
10,500 EWS houses at a cost of Rs.13.96 crores 
Vincluding*HUDCO assistance of Rs.896 kakhs) atan 


average cost of Rs.13,500/- per house. 


KSCB has evaluated.in its: functioning and identified 
some of the major obstacles in implementing the slum 


improvement programmes. The problems were: ** 


The tormulati on of schemes and athe coverage of 
population has been on an.ad hoc basis in most ior 


the-towns,. There is lack of long ‘term plans: 


Phe. pemiscoi Ta cost cepling "1s operated ons 
‘rigid and inflexible manner without relating 


+t to-rhe Loe al czroums tance, 


The Municipal Corporation and Councils are not fully 
involved in the slum improvement programme and ‘ 
treat slum improvement grants merely as an agency 
function. They are often reluctant to take over 
imoroved slums and maintain amenities like schools, 


health etc. are not provided by KSCB and the 
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wk Extracted from a paper presente@ at the 19th 
| TNA 1 TS FSS PEN N é aie IACHN 7 se Sen ina 
Sir M Visvesvaraya Memorial PERU Ce + 1S prego, 
(18th and 19th November 1985) by Sri T*krisona, 
Secretary; Slum Clearance Board, Karnataka. 
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Municipal. Corporations and Councils refuse 

to, entertain any request from either people or 
Kocey, ifhus, the overall development of the slum 
remains stagnant or sometimes deteriorates too. 


> 


People's participation is totally lacking. 


At present the programme. is largely confined to 
Slums on public lands, But, majority of the 

Slums are located on private lands (a quick 
estimate. reveals that neédrily. 55 (per cents of he 
Slums are located on private or quasi - private 
lands like trusts ete). “There are various diffi- 
culties in the coverage of private slums owing 

CO tie resis tdnce oD the Vand-owniers fOr improves 


ment. The legal provisions remain weak in this 
respects 


=. Lack of security of tenure disuades KSCB from 


Es teking any programmes in some areas. 


Zk 0 The Braft National Housing Policy's first version 
was placed for debate in January 1987, followed 
by other ‘improved! versions in March and June 
1987 respectively. It is necessary to make 
a brief review of DNHP to make with a specific 
reference to informal sector housing to understand 
the trends in official thinking the emerging 


misconceptions. 
DNHE is a small policy document; not much of what 


has been stated in the policy is new but then it 


cannot be as choices are ‘limited' given the 
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demands of the political economy and resource 
constraints, However, DNHP tends to be compre-= 
hensive in its scope by covering almost all 
aspects of housing like land, building materials, 
Finance etc, “including culture and heritage". 
The policy is divided into 20 sections covering 
all these aspects. As Mehtas (1987: note at 


least two points deceptively emerge from the 


document e 


the 'needs of the poor are much generalised; 


DNHP believes in privatising and liberalising the 
housing sector hoping that would bring in finance 
for bolstering the awailability. Such a strategy, 
even by rudimentary economic standards, would 
CM, weLeoUuer-Ofl a massive. int lee. onary. crend 
which will eventually get beyond control, This 
approach to housing’ crisis is based on, the belief 
hat housing is: a commodity, and a free commo- 


gdity market would ‘create more ‘supplies. 


The existing land-use pattern is highly 
irrelevant to the needs and priorities of the 
deorived sections. DNHP passingly acknowledges 
this fact; However, it is silent as to how the 
speculation.in real estate will be handled. 
Section 12 of DNHP which deals with "Intormal 

iS-shlent apowe ne” private near 


estate agents. 
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Perhaps a cyclical fluctuation in the policies are 


inevitable; but a good part of the problem arises 


from the mass 


ive "backlog" that has accumulated 
over the years. This is ‘the condition everywhere in 
A quick analysis of the Government's 


approach towards housing the urban poor reveals the 


this State, 
poverty of ideas and commitments. 


P4 re 1 A : i 
Hirstliy, the Government does not have a relrable 
data base or information regarding the urban poor 
and urban poverty that could lead to building up of 


systems and structures, 


Secondiy, the policies adopted are contradictory 


é 


meet eater 


Therdiy the volitices and programmes are highly 
hbureaucraticqised,. The government's approach, as 
seen in the designing of various housing programmes, 
seems to be based on certain assumptions, viz., 
(a) Attis clear that the government wants to provide 
buiit-in-lHouses or tenements; (b) the government 
seems to believe in certain procedures COO 

re the housing/amenities programme 
could be undertaken (eg). declaration of the slum 
as tauthorised'. (c) the government also believes in 


tresettiing!' the urban poor, not necessarily in imoroved 


Fourthly, the government views building tenements 


ae ee 


for the poor as a welfare scheme and the entire approach 


Lecce paternalistic. ‘ 
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Fifthly, the government seems to have takena 
non-local’ stand on slumdwellers and has meted out 
stepemotherly treatment:as and-when possible, and 
ethnic conflicts are freely advocated. Though 
this is political the government aids thé process 
and sustains. it. 


MEL Ly f UNS «government, seemsito be biting 

to the existence of a powerful builder's lobby 
in everya city/town that hinders the free availa- 
bility of urban land and the consequent housing 
the urban poor, 


Seventniy, the government has never thought 
providing rented housing to the urban poor. 
Such lapses also indicates the lack of innovative 


idwas in the government circles. 


Lastly, the policies are significantly shaped by 


the most important international agencies like 
World Bank and funnily a mechanism has been esta- 
blished under this to monitor compliance with 
their obligations including those relating to 
other agencies Like housing board or development 


authority. 
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On 22nd June 1984, several. huts located on Govern- 
ment land property belonging to the Karnataka State 
Road Transport Corporation (KSRTC) - were demoli- 
shed. It was argued by KSRTC that the huts were 
unauthorised. Ironically, these huts were inhabited 
by construction workers who had built the Main Bus 
Stand, overbridge etc. beside which these huts 
existed. KKNSS, with the active support of the 
State Construction Workers' Union condemned the 
demolitions, conducted dharnas, mobilised public 
OGdNLON ys 6 lLGie= UEneoe protests were recorded sympa- 


thetically by the State's leading daily ° 


Herald". The relentless efforts of KKNSS and the 
Construction Worker's Union got the affected 
people alternative sites. About 46 families were 
provided with sites whereas others either returned 
to the same bus stand area or took abode in 


places nearby. 


° 


On 6th May, 1985 at the behest of the Chief Minister, 


hi Ramakrishna Hegde, who too advocated the eviction 


of the slum dwellers to beautify the city, "Operation 
Demolition" was begun, The demolitions were arbitrary 
and no one knew in which direction the demolition 
squad would move next. When KKNSS lodged protests 

to various agencies, replies given were evasive and 
contradictory. While the Chief Minister claimed 
that slums which were in existence for more than 15 
years would not be demolished, the City Corporation 
authorities said that they would not touch slums 
Older than 10 years and the Slum Clearance Board 
claimed that 1980 was the cut-off year. Amidst 

Cae sesCOUCradierrons,. the reality was that even 
Slums in existence since pre-independence days were 
demolished. And not all the demolished slums were 
located on government landg many of them were on 
private. land, church and mugrai lands, etc. Again, 
a bunkshop set up by Mr. Thangavelu,. a veteran 
rrecwom £itogniter, -oniland allotted to iimiby, sche 


Government in 1954, was also pulled down. 


Between 6th May and 5th July 1985, about 65 slums 


were demolished all over the city, rendering *, 


about 25,000 people homeless..,Only 11 slums’ were 


provided with alternative rehabilitation sites 
atowedgerd, 10 dam. away from the city, bul cageain 
in June 19°5, the Government claimed that even the 
alternative sites provided were only temporary and 


that the residents would: be moved to another 


location soon, & ony 
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KKNSS filed a Writ Petition in the Supreme Court 


against evictions and demolitions in July 1985. 


A stay order was granted against evictions and 


demolitions in the State of Karnataka until the 
final disposal of the petition, 


Despite this stay order the Government carried on 
demolitions in a novel way during December 1985/ 
January 1986. The system was simple. “BDA issued 
a form to the head of the household which stated 
that the family accepted to shift to a new place 
and that the residents would accept housing provi- 
ded by BDA in an area where land was available. 
Because of the mutual agreement between parties 
concerned this was not violative of law, it was 
contended. KKNSS conducted a thorough enguiry and 
Bourret t- the signatories. weré unaware of the 
contents of the agreement and that the BDA was 
forcing: them into it. KKNSS. mobilised the people 
through its local associations not to sign such 
agreements and BDA was forced to stop this 


campaign. 
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A QUICK REVIEW OF THE KARNATAKA SLUM AREAS 
(IMPROVEMENT AND CLEARANCE) RET; 1973 


1, Article 39 (b) of the Constitution imposes an obligation 


on the State to ensure "that the ownership and control of the 


material resources of the community are @ distributed as best 


to subserve the common good", Dotryy CO OL ase si ae 


Schedule VIT Of Whe Constitution: is "economic and “social 


planning". The Karmataka Slum Area (Improvement and Clearance) 


Rent? fo was enacted inter-alia”™: 


° 


"to provide fortRe removal of inhygenic and 
insanitary conditions prevailing in the slums, 
for better accommodation and improved living 
conditions for slum dwellers,.for the promotion 
of public health generally and for acquisition 
of land for the purpose of improving, developing 
or redeveloping slum areas, clearance of slums 
and rehabilitation of slum dwellers", 


The above mentioned Constitutional and Statutory obj Jeet, 
cannot be gfAlised, except by wav of rectrictions*: onthe 
MIs GO hold property. That is why, there are various 
provisions in the Karnataka Slum Areas (Improvement and 
Clearance Wee, ee, imposing reasonable restrictions on 
the right to hold property. The Hon'table Supreme Court in 
Jyothi Prasad Vs Union Territory of Delhi AIR (1961) SC 1602, 
upholding the v- lidity of Slum Areas Improvement and 
Clearance Act 1956, enacted for the Union Territory of Delhi, 
was pleased to lay down, the correct Girectien and approach, 
in the matter of giving effect to the above said 
Constitutional mandates. The Supreme Court has held as 


under 3~ 


" The criteria for detemining the degree of restriction 
on the right to hold property which would be considered 
reasonable, are by no means fixed or static, but must 
obviously vary from age Cy Ae ana be related to the 
adjustments necessary to solve the problems which 
communities face from time to time, Where the 
legislature fulfils its purpose and enacts laws, 
which in its wisdom, is considered necessary for the 
solution of what after all is a very human problem 
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context of the issues which faced the legislature. In the 
construction of such laws and particularly in judging of 
their volidity, the Courts have necessarily to approach it 
from the point of view of furthering the social interest which 
| is the purpose of the legislation to promote, for the Courts 
BEeUROT » in these matters, functioning as it were in vacuo, 
but as parts of a society which is *ying by enacted law, 
to solve the problems, and achieve social concord and peaceful 
adjustment and thus furthering the moral and material 


progress of the community as a whole". 


The 1973 Act has therefore be viewed in the context of 
furthering the constitutional mandate and exercise of the 
constitutional power available to the State, It must be. so 
@nterpreted to advance this object so as to suppress the 
mischief and realise social justice in the matter of housing 


for people residing in slums. 


2. The Scheme of Section 11 and 16 of the Act, contemplate 
redevelopment of an area which has been declared as a slum 
clearance area, after its clearance, Such re-development is 
to be undertaken, by formulating schemes for housing and 
executing the same, in the area teared, Section 17 of the 
Act, empowers the State Government to acquire any land within 
adjoining area, surrounded by any area in the occupation of 
the slumdwellers, for purpose of executing any work in 
relation to any slum area or any building in such area Ec 

or for the purpose of re-developing any slum clearance area ° 
or for the purpose of rehabilitating slum dwell lene ssi 
Slum Clearance Act, therefore, contemplates realisation of 
need based shelter and housing requirements Wiki ace 
fundamental rights, linked inextrice bly with the right to 
Livelihood and the right to work. Such rights could be 
guaranteed only housing tem in the respective areas 
concerned except where greater public interest or the 
interest of the slum GQwellers concermed itself may so 
warrant to house them in such other phaces which however 


would not infringe their constitutional rights. THe 


« 


ere ee oe 


concept of alternate accommodation which in practice means 
arbitrary removal of people to the peripheries of the city 
and always permitting the areas cleared from their. occupation 
to be used for profit making ventures, is wholly alien to the 
policy of the slum clearance Act, The endeavour on the 
contrary must be to utilise as much as possible, the land 


within the possession and occupation of the slum people 
to house them, 


3, The power to acquine land under Section 17 of. the Act, 

is an enabling power. Such an enrbling power must be | 
exercised whenever condition so warrant the exercise of 

such power. The satisfaction of the Government under : 
Section 17 must be a satisfaction guided by the Constitutional 
mandates and the requirement of non-interference with the 


fundamental rights of houseless people, 


4.2 The Karnataka Acquisition of Land for Grant-of House Sites 
Act, 1972 is a cognate Act and Section 3 similarly empowers 
the State Government to acquire any land whenever any land is 
required for the purpose of providing house site to thé 
weaker sections of the people who are houseless. Thus the 
State Government is not powerless to Act in he matter of 


housing the slum dwellers. 


5. Wnder the land acquisition Act of 1894, it is open to 
the State to acquire land for any public purpose. The 
only question therefore, is a reasonable balance between 
the rights of houseless people to be housed and the right 
of a land owner to use his property without community 
restraint. But as observed by the Supreme Court in Jyothi. 
Prasad's case, the right to private property cannot claim 
community from legal restraints, The whole gamut of 
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‘Land Reform Legislations which impose a ceiling on holding 

of land and legislations providing for either nationalisation 
of estcblishments and undertakings or taking over the 
management of such establishments and undertakings, are all 
legislative measures, aimed at giving effect to the 
constitutional mandates contained in Part-IV of he the 
Constitution, It would, therefore, be too late in. the day 
to urge that the owner of land on which a slum is situated 
as owner of the property could not be restrained by any 


law from handling his property to secure maximum profits. 


6. That the word "may" in. Section 3 of the 1973 ACG) corer 
Section 17 of he Slum Clearance Act, are. not mere directory 
provisions. The word may", occurring: in both he Sections 


has to be construed as 'shall' and 'must! vide 3- 


(1964) 2 SCR 197 at 202 State of UP Vs Jogendra Singh; 
(1965) 1 SCR 678 Sardar Govind Rao & Ors Vs State of 
Madhya Pradesh; 
(1968) L cio Ck 205 Sub-Divisional Magistrate Vs Ram Kali; 
(4969) 1 “SCR 678 Bashiva Vs State of urs 
L187) 2° SCR 964-at 969, P2007) ofl rca au 
‘liguidator Vs Dharthi Dhan; 
(AIR 1966) SC 218 Chief Controlling Revenue Authority 
| Vs Maharashtra Sugar Mills Ltd. 


The respondents are, therefore, under an obligation and have 
a duty in accordance with the above said constitutional 
mandates and directives to act under Section 3 and 17 


respectively could be enforced by a Writ of Mandamus, 
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SECTION. 3 
Conclusions and Recommendations 


In summerising our analysis we derive that the 
growth of houseless population in our country, 

and the consequence of slums is squarely the fault 
-and action (or inaction) of the planners. Biased 
and un-dimensional planning based on large scale 
commodity production is the culprit - the slum 
population is the victim, 


1 ay, We also derive that slum and pavement dwellers, 
overwhelmingly poor and rural migrants who migrated 
to cities to seek less depriving economic situations, 
again blured by the labour market of our unplanned 
urban economy. Most of the urban poor belong to 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and lowly placed 
backward classes in the social-economic hierarchy. 
In short, they are all "resource-less" population. 
Politically they are mere vote banks and are exploi- 
ted by all the political parties who thrive on 


divisions on caste, religious or regional basis. 


ee. Given the character of their employment and the 
structure of slums, there is a terrible feeling 

of suffocation and insecurity among the slumdwellers, 
and other sections of the urban poor. Those who are 
at guilt are holding the Democles Sword of Demolitions 
and Evictions over their victims. The prejudiced 
conception of the urban poor amongst the middle and 
upper classes is one of “oncroachers", “squatters” 


and "criminals". These classes either display 
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their status consciousness, or do not understand 


that it is the state which KEeps away land from 
legitimate use by the poor, and ultimate ly turns 


around and refers to them as "encroachers". The 


philosophy and practise of urban planning in all 
aspects, including housing, has consistently 
leaned in favour of the upper and iniddle classes 
and deliberately discriminated against the urban 
poor. The government agencies are the biggest 
speculators and are resvonsible for providing and 


conniving in speculation of! land. The BDA is one 


Even in the case of allegedly pro-poor housing 
programmes, allocation of resources, and utilization 
and monitoring are untouched, due to lack of power 
and lack of institutional structures in such areas 
With ther participation ofthe poor.» Naturalix, 

even the basic services and amenities provided 

in the existing habitats of the urban poor is of. 
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pathetic order and disclose the 
ble attitude. The Governments favouring a model 
of economic development which results inthe 
concentration, of private and public: resources in 
metropolitan cities refuses to acknowledge the slum 
and pavement populations as an inevitable conseque- 
nce, there coupled with urban land use policies. 
Under a cover of concern for the urban poor in 

the Master Plans, the Planners have ignored, and 
Are ignoring them, and are treating them as major 
obstacles to urban environmental improvement. 


On one hand this is planned criminating against 
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The Govermment of Madhya Pradesh on April 18, 1984 
passed a historic crdinance whereby leasehold right 
(there:fter: ownership rights) were to be conferred 

on slum dwellers in the urban arecs of the State 

on the lands on which they dwell. This, the State, 
said was to ensure security of tenure for the uroan 
POG « 

However gimmick the action was or the implementaticn 
tardy —- one has to recognise that conferring ownership 
rights to slum dwellers is not extro-constitutional 


and the States can do if they wish to 5% 
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the poor, and on the other hand, the beneficiaries 
Of the urban land ceiling Act are not even demand- 


-ing what is rightfully due to them under the Act. 


Struggles of the urban poor: 
Given the nature of varied issues, the level of 
Organisation amongst the urban poor is very uneven 
ano ein. The primary focus of the struggles and 
movements of the urban poor in the recent days is 
to resist demolition and eviction and at the same 
time to demand housing, land ownership and tenancy 
PLOY eee art owas pointed out that some of the legis- 
lations in Maharastra since 1971 pertaining to 
slum, vacant lands etc. followed. the struggles of 
the urban poor. While it may be so it should not 
be lost sight of that’ when the basic question Ox 
"right of use of land" has not been touched; such 
Legislations invariably have no meaning and result 


Lino vy _siblea ‘use to ‘the: poor, 


Though the struggles have been very effective at 
their local levels the movement of the urban poor 

is attempting to forge ahead towards a collective 
national level effort and perspective. There have 
been consistent efforts to raise the level of spora- 
dicvand localised struggles of the urban poor ‘to 
Create a national impact, especially in terms of 


right to land and housing. 


The ever-growing strength and consciousness of the 


movement of the urban poor today sees the very 
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urgent need to evolve for itself effective 


leadership and a unifying philosophy, and the 


ability of the. movement to carry rorward with 
them vast sections of the urban WOOD... ala 
working to develop alternative models for land 
ownership and use and housing of the urban poor, 
the movement could attract other inert sections 
of the poor towards a National Movement demanding 
planned urbanisation and need-based models of :: 
development, 


LOWARDS A NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY: 
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‘There is a need for a housing policy, since the 
‘present housing programmes are creating an 
imbalance -—- huge amounts are spent on unequal 
land use foundations. The urban poor, the slum 
and pavement dweller, has been eliminated from 
the scene of planning, implementation etc., of 
all matters relating to him. «It is. imperative 
that the needs and aspirations of the urban poor 
be: treated as. a wright; and not as charity. There 
js a definite need for the participation of 
these people in the planning process and the 
decision-meking processes which effect their 
Life and environment. Immediate institutional 
structure should be demanded to achieve this 


participatory process. 


Given the Zragmented, biased and no-future concern 
character cf urban planning the urban poor gets the 
least priority. . With the most planning models 

ared to "beautifying the cities" while allow- 

g recxless industrial locations, the: poor an our 
C 


ties are considered as mere beneficiaries of 
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None of our housing programmes or legislations or 
policies take into consideration the growth of the 
City. The ongoing migration patterns etc., caused 
by the planning approaches and: the lopsided and 
unequal land use, 


The enormous commercialization and speculation of 
land caused by the physical planning processes, and 
building activities, has priced the poor out of its 
affordability. There is definite and immediate 


need to legislate against trading on land. The 


existing building codes have very little relevance 


to the urban poor. We need to work out a planning - 
model of restructuring the maldistribution of 
material resources of ‘the community ‘for an equitable 
OCLStribution tam favour of the urban: poor. We 
cannot be silent spectators to the unplanned, 
uncontrolled, consumption of material resources 


neluding Tend, leaving: the poor’ to: be vat the 


“receiving: end. 


The DNHP (1987) is totally biased and anti-poor. 


A National Housing Policy based on an appraisal 


-and understanding of regional variation is a must. 


The Master plans must be placed before the public 
for a debate and analysis where the urban poor 
should have forums and channels created for them 
te be ableyto participate in this decision making. 
The urban poor must have accessibility to informa- 
tion of master plans and other urban programmes. 
No master plans for any Metropolitan cities must 


be given effect without going through this DLOCESS «. 
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Often evictions and denial of land to the urban 
poor takes place allegedly for “public purposes", 
Many times "public purposes" has been utilized to 
the visible disadvantages of the urban poor. The, 
choice and location of a public purpose is left 
again, to the arbitrary whims of biased planners 
and policy makers, It is therefore demanded that 
no choice be made without consulting the affected 
people concerned. Judicial review is no remedy 
and no solution, 


Given the fact that numerous public and charitable 
institutions/trusts created by the rich hold vast 
sections of vacant land in the cities the govern-- 
ment should secure immediately. there large tracts 

of urban lands and use it for housing the urban 
poor. The government should work out modalities 

of providing the materials at cheaper prices without 
elaborate processing. A law for housing should be 


seriously considered. 


The Government should note that mere programmes 

And pOLLeLes in favour or (the slum; dwelters are 
insuLficient, and it-is very necessary to :.develop, 
instrumentalities for implementing such plans. 

The existing instruments of implementation of 
programmes for the urban poor conceptually and 
interms of human management are totallyout of 

gear with the needs of the poor. We demand a 
representation in the slum clearance board, Develop- 
HUDEO re tc, 
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All programmes of housing for the urban poor 
must necessarily involve the dwellers as a 
participant of the construction activity and all 
housing schemes by the government must be viable, 


sustainable affordable by the urban poor, 


at) The State must realise that a poor man's dignity 
is not damaged by his poor house but Dy, 11s 
poverty (a modern house, which the State builds 
for him, exacerbates rather than eliminates the 
problem). Hence the Government and the policies 
should facilitate the man to get a job by helping 
him to live (to start with no matter how poorly 
he does) where he can find a source of employment/ 
livelihood,. or if he has already one, provide him 
with a piece of building-land and advice where 
needed, and he will then make’ the best use of the 
opportunities and, slowly but surely, will cease 
eye Ge gy hee MUG cL LOS ieee es Ce ore a1 
between "WORKING WITH" and "WORKING FOR" the poor = 


all policies formulated must remember this, 


Viewed in the above context, for immediate action, 


we would suggest the followings 


Lie ALL FORMS CF evictions demolitions will have to 
be stopped forthwith and all legislations which 


confer such powers be withdrawn. 


pgp Eviction and demolition of slumdwellers and their 
dwellings be made a "congnisable offence", and the 


ministers (or politicians) or officials responsible 


charged as such, A written order of the 
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demolitions — constitute a larger bench to review 


the Slum and Pavement Dwellers' case in the Supreme 
Court - declare the Right to Housing as a constitu- 
tional right - provide alternative housing in the 
same place or in the vicinity for evicted slum 
dwellers and provide sufficient compensation to 
those rendered homeless enumerate and recognise all 
slums - issue patta and ownership rights to all 
urban poor —- bar. land occupied by urban poor from 
commercial transactions, both private and public = 
stop all urban land trading - provide, improve 

and maintain basic amenities for the urban poor = 
do away with cut-off dates - appoint a study team 
consisting of professionals, government officials, 
NGOs and concerned citizens to look into various 
aspects of housing for the urban: poor and develop 
alternatives atop police harassment - enact separate 
slumdwellers' central legislation to protect their 


PLAS. 


KKNSS's Long term demands include - comprehensive 


econ ome 
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revamping of legislation affecting slum ‘dwellers 

‘and the use of urban land, redefinition of objecti- 
Vas, “priorities, and financial allocations of 
agencies like Housing Board, HUDCO, HDFC, Slum 
Clearance Board, Development Authorities - People's 
participation in this process o£ redéftiniticn as an 
essential pre-requisite - review of Acts on Land use 
‘by charitable institutions - reformulation and checks 
on implementation of urban planning - integration of 
rural and urban planning to reverse migration trends - 
right. to information and public participation in 
DlLannanig: introduction of “self-building programmes" 
for urban poor - obligation on industries to provide 
housing for workers - reservation of one-third of 


extension areas for housing the urban poor. 
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Government and Gazette notification must be made 
compulsory prior to any resettlement eviction/ 
demolition (till the time the provisions are with 


drawn) which could fix responsibility for the act. 


The Government must confer cent per cent ownership 
rights by providing land pattas to slumdwellers 


in their present dwelling areas itself£. 


Two points emerge on the basis of our experience 
and needs to be mentioned here: One, the Govern- 
ment has failed to provide land for housing in 
the nearby vicinity and slum oustees were mostly 
taken to far off -places,- and. they are aljzenated 
from the mainstream. Even the resettlement in 
these, “places is. sluggish. Two,several times 

on those "recovered lands" either big buildings 
have sprung up or the land is lying idle (on 
those lands recovered during May 1985 demolitions 


nothing has come up except some wild grass!) 
Therefore, 


the existing resettlement policy and programme 

seem to be based on the narrow concept of just 
shifting the household from one locality to 
another. This has to change. Resettlement, housing 
and development should be reviewed and redefined. 
‘This calls for reformulating the policy of resettle- 
ment on the basis o£ minimum criteria iike: minimum 
dislocation, conferring ownership rights, torre 
Land occupied, development planning with,the 


participation of the slumdwellers etc. 
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BRither the Goyernment should purchase such lands 
from parties concerned. (in case of private lands) 
or it should declare "resettlement" of slumdwellers 
to be a matter of “public purpose" and Yeriordity’, 
and thus acquire such land under Land Acquisition 
Act for housing the slumdwellers. 


The slumdwellers should be, as a principle and rule, 


Prk. 


be rehabilitated within a prescribed limits from 
their previous dwelling areas (say within 1 km) in 
cases where the relocation is found necessary and 


the reasons he explicitly stated for such relocations, 


In order to understand the trends in urbanisation 


and the state-of-living of slumdwellers in. 


Karnataka, the Government of Karnataka should appoint 


a committee comprisSing Planners, Intellectuals and 
ae é 


NGOs to assess” and study: 


to do a cent per cent socio-economic-livelihood 
survey of ail slums in Karnataka to drive compreée- 
hensive picture about their background, employment 
source, their contribution to the urban economy 


etc: 


to assess the extent of vacant land availability 
Within city/town Limits of.all areas in, the state 
and initiate steps to acquire them immediatel 
under the Urban Land (Ceiling and Regulations) 
Petey PoP 162, 


to study the extent of amenities and facilities 


provided to the urban areas in the State like 
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drinking water, electricity etc. and the share 
that is @gonsumed by the slumdwellers to understand 
the pattern of consumption (which is lopsided) to 
demystify the myths that are in circulation 

anong middle + upper classes and to increase 


the provision. to slums. 


ae Given the present trends and conditions, thorough 
reviewrtor the present’ urban-polici¢es ofthe 


Government of Karnataka is obligatory. 
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YEAR WISE TENEMENTS. CONSTRUCTED AND AMOUNT SPENT UNDER 


Sl. Year 
No. 
3 


Nb 1980-81 
Jaw, - (981—82 
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4. 1983-84 
De 1984-85 
TOTAL 
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SLUM CLEARANCE SCHEME 
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Phy Fin Houses State 
No. Lakhs Const- fund 
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2000-2 26550" "1200 a (3 as © 
4907 160.00 1922 Sdg ed 
5907 198.73 4194 94.89 
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Amount Spent (Rs.in lakhs) 
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19579-80 


1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 


(a)1983-84 


(b) 1983-84 


(a)1984-85 


(b)1984-85 


TOTAL 
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(Rs. in lakhs) 


Piysioal Plan Behecae Sipnd at nal ergeiumentaen 
Target f£llo- ture eee ee 
(Popu- cation Population No. of 
lation) covered slums 
Ay 0 Ne ieee Yeo oea ein res ea 
90000 180.00 69.71 91498 136 
52000 130.00 91.86 24867 60 
52000 150.00 108.00 76010 45 
18750 138.00 136.84 82009 82 
51000 1ap..60 Do oe 56166 52. 
44000 65.00. 65.00 A3834* 50 
63200 158.00 101.60 684 50 09 
MAGOO. 270.00. BT. 42 84301% 69 
Dipak 1028.60 700.12 526135 577 
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NOTH: The Figures* in Column (b) indicates the 


target and achievement under Central 


Incentive Scheme. during 83-84 and 84-85. 
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This*monog:.2ph is a result, of the collective efforts 


many however, a special mention must be made of 
Raju Ry Umia, Masilamani and Gopal; and of course, a 
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